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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The territory of the Department of Mindanao and Sulu 
comprises all of Mindanao south of the 8th parallel except 
the small portion ceded to Agusan last year. In addition, 
it includes the string of volcanic islands and coral atolls 
which extend from the southern point of Zamboanga penin- 
sula to Borneo, the three largest being Basilan, Jolo and 
Tawi-Tawi. These "beauty spots of the Southern Seas" 
have called forth an enthusiastic tribute of admiration from 
all visitors. The sand wash of the atolls and the volcanic 
ash of the rounded cones alike support a luxurious vegeta- 
tion, while the swirling currents, the hidden reefs and the 
dark mangrove swamps, bring to mind tales of the by-gone 
days of piracy. 

The island of Kagayan Sulu reaches longitude 118° 25' east 
from Greenwich while the southern extremity of Sibutu 
island lies below 4°40 / north latitude, so that the Depart- 
ment contains the southernmost and westernmost land in 
the Philippine Archipelago. From Sitankai to Boston— two 
towns of the Department — as ships go via Zamboanga and 
Davao, the distance is 713 miles, that between Zamboanga 
and Manila being only 511 miles. 

The Department of Mindanao and Sulu, like Japan, has 
its views which once enjoyed may not be forgotten. He 
who has seen the Zamboanga sunset in its glory, when the 
sea glows like molten copper, and trees and buildings are 
all golden in the reflected radiance; or Lanao Lake, shim- 
mering beneath its bold enclosing mountains and gigantic 
fragments of rolling cloud thru which the sun lights play 
intermittently as tho nature were staging the inferno scene 
of Faust; or the yellow sulphur crests of Apo as they send 
aloft a smoky pillar to greet the dawn — he who has seen 
these things has seen some of nature's masterpieces. 



AREA. 

The Department contains above 28,766 square miles of 
land. This is more than the combined areas of_the islands 
of Panay, Negros, Samar, Leyte, Cebu, Bohol, Mindoro and 
Palawan; or, to give a comparison with states of the Union, 
this area is about the same as that of the four states of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
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The Maria Cristina Falls, Lanao District — 220 feet hi^h. 



HISTORY. 

From May to October, 1521, Magellan's expedition, while 
making the first circumnavigation of the globe, touched at 
Dapifcan, Kagayan Sulu, Jolo, Basilan, the coast of Cotabato 
and the Sarangani Islands, all in the Department of Min- 
danao and Sulu. It is also believed by many trustworthy 
historians that the great missionary St. Francis Xavier 
arrived in Davao from Ternate in 1546. It is supposed 
that he came with a favoring southern wind in September, 
going perhaps as far as Surigao and returning to the 
Moluccas at the end of thr.ee months. 

In 1578, thirteen years after the Adelantado Legaspi es- 
tablished himself in the Islands, Figueroa led an expedition 
against the Moros in Jolo and Cotabato. In 1598 the Span- 
iards established a temporary fort in Caldera Bay. Zambo- 
anga was founded in- April, 1635, by an expedition under the 
leadership of Juan de Chaves, abandoned in 1663 and reoc- 
cupied in 1718. The foundations of Davao were laid in 1843 by 
Oyanguren, who conquered the site from the Moros. Cotabato 
was the site of many sanguinary encounters between Moros 
and Spaniards, but no effort was made to effectively occupy 
the town until 1861. Jolo had a similar experience and was 
occupied temporarily on various occasions before permanent 
occupation took place in 1H76. 

American occupation of Zamboanga began November 16th, 
1899, and the Moro Province was organized in 1903. Recent 
legislation has changed the name of the Moro Province to 
the Department of Mindanao and Sulu, and has added there- 
to the province of Agusan for administrative purposes. 



POPULATION. 

The population of the territory included in the Depart- 
ment has never been accurately determined. The census of 
1903 was largely systematic guessing, at least so far as re- 
lates to the uncivilized population. The estimate of the 
civilized Christian Filipinos given below is probably accurate 
since it is based upon the sale of internal revenue cedulas, but 
the figures for Moros and wild men must be taken as ap- 
proximations: 

Moros 300,000 

Wild tribes 93,000 

Civilized Christian Filipinos 89,000 

Chinese and Japanese 3,000 

Americans 800 

Total _, 485,000 




A Davao Hemp Field- 



The Moros include the different tribes designated as 
Maguindanao, Sulu, Malanao, Samal and Yakan. The prin- 
cipal wild tribes are Ata, Bagobo, Bilan, Dibabawan, Guanga, 
Mandayan, Manobo, Subanun, Taglibi, Tagakaolo and Tiru- 
ray. The civilized Christian population is made up of the 
Bisayan-speaking element and the Spanish-speaking element, 
which latter constitutes the entire Filipino population of the 
cities of Zamboanga, Cotabato and Jolo. 



GOVERNMENT. 

The quasi-autonomous government of the Moro Province 
was established under authority of Congress by Act No. 787 
of the Philippine Commission. Its law-making body, which 
was designated as the Legislative Council, consisted of the 
Governor, Secretary, Treasurer and Attorney. The Prov- 
ince was divided into five districts — which latter correspond 
to provinces in the North. This same organization holds 
over for the recently organized Department of Mindanao and 
Sulu. The districts are Cotabato, Davao, Sulu, Lanao and 
Zamboanga, and each has its governor, secretary, deputy 
district governors and district board, as well as tribal wards, 
tribal-ward courts and the other machinery created for the 
administration of government among the uncivilized popula- 
tion. 

CITIES. 

Zamboanga is the capital of the Department and of the 
district of Zamboanga. It has a fine capitol building cons- 
tructed of concrete blocks and hard wood with tile roof. 
The inside of the building is finished in molave, ipil, narra 
and tindalo. In front of the capitol runs a canal partially 
covered over, the banks of which are lined by wild almond 
and rain trees. Port Pilar, at the western end of the 
military parade ground, is a splendid specimen of old Spanish 
fortification and dates from 1636. Over an ancient walled-up 
gateway on the northern side of the fortress is the far-famed 
shrine of Nuestra Senora del Pilar. A reenforced concrete 
city hall has recently been erected just across the canal from 
the capitol while near the beach between Magay and Kawa- 
Kawa is the handsome headquarters building of the Cons- 
tabulary. Exceedingly beautiful drives lead out to the 
country in all directions from Zamboanga, one ending in 
Mercedes and another at San Ramon farm, where the 
penitentiary of the Department is maintained. 



Jolo, the capital of the district of Sulu, contains a nucleus 
of Christian Fililipinos and is surrounded by a numerous 
Mohammedan population. Jolo is the only remaining walled 
city in the Islands. It is the headquarters for the pearling 
and fishing industries, while the island of Jolo is one of the 
richest from an agricultural standpoint. 

Cotabato is the capital of the district of the same name. 
It is the chief port for the 75,000 Mohammedans of the Cota- 
abato valley and does a thriving trade, the latter being 
largely in the hands of Chinese merchants. The wonderful 
rice- growing possibilities of the Cotabato valley have recently 
caused the establishment of a considerable Christian colony 
some fifty miles up the river from Cotabato. 

The town of Davao is also capital of the district of the 
same name. It is the principal center of the hemp growing 
industry in this Department. Many of the planters are now 
turning their attention to cocoanuts and rubber. The town 
itself is beautifully situated at the mouth of the Davao river 
and on clear mornings the triple peaks of Mount Apo, the 
highest mountain in the Philippines, may be clearly seen 
with a thin column of smoke rising to the sky. 



RESOURCES. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, the exports from 
the Moro Province, now Department of Mindanao and Sulu, 
were as follows: 

Hemp p 2.902,597.80 

Pearls 1.500,000.00 

Lumber 1,016,093.25 

Copra (U8.751.16 

Pearl shells 429,941.60 

Pif' 256,175.50 

Wax 149,504.68 

Almacig-a 123,749.49 

Biao 72.424.58 

Guttapercha 70,108.00 

All others 799,240.64 

Total P 7,968,586.70 

The population of the Department is only about seven- 
teen to the square mile, and this means that extensive tracts 
of the finest tropical agricultural land in the world are lying 
absolutely uncultivated and vast timber areas are still un- 
touched by the hand of man. It is impossible to give an idea 
of the marvelous exuberance of vegetation in this favored 
region. Some idea of the intensely favorable agricultural 
conditions here may be gained from the statement that under 
the best conditions cocoanut trees sometimes produce three 




A Grove of Castilloa Rubber Trees. 
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hundred nuts per annum and hemp stalks have been known 
to grow twenty-eight feet in length. Recently an expert 
stated in regard to Castilloa rubber in the gulf of Davao, 
"The trees are without doubt the largest, best developed and 
healthiest that I have ever seen in Southern Mexico and 
Central America, which is supposed to be the home of Cas- 
tilloa " For the production of rice the Cotabato valley is 
without competition. The valley is low and exceedingly 
fertile and with intensive cultivation might produce suf- 
ficient rice to supply the entire Philippine Islands. The 
best corn displayed at the last Agricultural Exposition, held 
in Manila in 1912, came from the Patalun Coconut E -state, 
located about twenty miles west of Zamboanga. This estate 
has since shipped thousands of bushels of seed corn to all 
portions of the Philippine Islands. 

RUBBER. 

The cultivation of rubber was taken up in 1905 and there 
are now several nourishing plantations in the Department, 
some of them producing. Rubber in the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu is no longer an experiment, but a 
thoroughly proven success. 

It is a well proven scientific fact that Para rubber does 
best within a zone ten degrees north or south of the equator, 
and the Department is entirely within these limits, its 
most northern point reaching nine degrees north. In com- 
mon with other beginners, we tried all varieties, and Para, 
Ceara and Castilloa each has its advocates, the growth of 
each being phenomenal. We deal here principally with 
Para, however, as this is the variety most extensively plant- 
ed. Our soil is not surpassed by any rubber growing dis- 
trict in the world. The rainfall averages 100 inches per year 
and is evenly distributed throughout the year. We have no 
storms, being out of the typhoon belt, and the temperature 
rarely goes above 92 degrees Fahrenheit. The Department 
always furnishes assistance in the way of transportation, 
information, etc., to new plantations starting, and we have 
a very satisfactory contract labor law. 

The following figures taken from the books of a planta- 
tion here, now producing, compared with similar figures from 
other rubber producing countries, speak for themselves. 
The cost of annua! ujikeep, per acre, all charges, are as 
follows in various countries: 

Department of Mindanao and Sulu p 36.00 

Sumatra 40.00 

Java 4(5.00 

Malay States 53.00 
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We now come to the question of the cost of bringing new 
land under cultivation, which works out as follows per acre 
of land: 

Department of Mindanao and Sulu IP101.88 

Sumatra 147. 2( I 

Java.-. .__ 219.88 

Malay- State's 264.8-1 

An acre of Para rubber here can be brought into bearing 
(fifth year) for P200.00. This covers all charges, including 
cost of land; in fact it has been done, for less. 

Rubber is usually planted with 100 to 150 trees to the acre 
and the life of a Para rubber tree is very long, the yield per 
tree goes on increasing each year, while the cost of produc- 
tion continually decreases. Conservative estimated yields 
per tree by rubber experts are as follows: 

Trees 5 years old \ pound 

Trees 6 years old 1 pound 

Trees 7 years old '. \\ pound 

Trees 8 years old '1\ pounds and upward 

Individual old trees, in Ceylon have given as much as thirty 
pounds of rubber per annum without injury to tree. Prom 
carefully kept statistics, five-year-old Para rubber trees here 
have averaged three-quarters of a pound per tree and the 
cost per pound for producing dry rubber of the very finest 
quality ready for shipment has been sixty- six centavos per 
pound. This can be greatly reduced as the trees grow older 
with a corresponding increase in output. 

The tapping and manufacture of rubber is a very 
simple operation. The work is light and the native takes to 
it very readily and in a short time becomes an expert tapper. 
No expensive plant is required. The trees are tapped in the 
early morning all being finished by 10:00 a. m., and the 
tappers are available for other work. After the latex, or 
milk, has ceased to flow, it is collected and brought to 
the factory for coagulation. After straining the latex, a 
small amount of acetic acid, or other coagulant, is added 
and the latex is poured into receptacles. Coagulation 
takes place in from one to two hours and the resulting 
spongy rubber is passed through wooden or metal rollers to 
squeeze out the surplus water. The wet rubber is then 
placed on galvanized woven wire racks to dry. After drying 
it may be smoked or not as desired, the resulting sheets, 
crap'e",' oT~"biscuits, are then ready for packing in cases for 
the market, and whatever the form, it always finds a ready 
sale. 

Our rubber sold at auction in London in May, 1910, realized 
P5.2S per pound and has received the top price ever since. 




Five-year-old Coconut Trees, 
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Moro Province rubber was awarded First Prize and Gold 
Medal at the Philippine Exposition held in Manila, February, 
1912. 

ABACA. 

Those portions of the Department which have the best 
distributed heavy rainfall — Davao and Jolo — produce the 
finest Manila hemp fibre known to the world. Again and 
again, hemp-stripping machines constructed to handle the 
product of less favored northern provinces, have required 
remodeling in order to accommodate the long Davao fibre. 
Selected Davao fibre is from 10 to 15 feet long and almost as 
white as the paper upon which these words are printed. 
Ask; any hemp jobber in the city where the finest hemp may 
be obtained; come to the exhibit of the Department of 
Mindanao and Sulu and examine the silky tresses which 
hang up for inspection, and be pursuaded that the home 
of abaca is southern Mindanao. There are in this Depart- 
ment thousands of hectares of unoccupied land suitable for 
this crop and it produces 18 months after planting. 

COCOANUTS. 

The ideal land for cocoanuts is the coastal plain, within 
sound of the surf, if possible. This Department has thou- 
sands of kilometers of such land as yet unoccupied by plan- 
tations. We have protected cocoanut growers by passing 
stringent laws directed toward the extermination of prac- 
tically the only enemies of this crop — the red beetle and the 
black beetle. 

The cost of planting and bringing to bearing a cocoanut 
grove, including cost of land, interest, administration, 
fencing, buildings, etc., runs from P40 to P100 an acre, 
depending on the scale of operation, nature of the land, the 
efficiency of administration, catch crops, etc. This invest- 
ment will be distributed over a period of six years provided 
no quick crops, such as corn, peanuts or hemp are grown. 
But in case such profitable crops are used, a plantation may 
be made self-supporting after three or four years. Some 
nuts may be harvested at the end of five years and a fair 
crop in six years. From grown trees one should gather at 
least eighty nuts per annum (many trees produce more than 
two hundred.) A cocoanut made into copra should net 
three centavos. Thus, with fifty trees to the acre, the 
yield should be 4,000 nuts per acre, or a net profit of P120 per 
acre per year. That this estimate is conservative is shown 
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by the fact that Chinese merchants will gladly pay a rental 
for bearing groves at a rate based on such earnings. So 
great is the demand for copra that merchants will loan al- 
most the value of a cocoanut grove at nominal interest in 
order to get a contract with the owner to buy his copra. 
There are no cocoanut groves for sale. But for an investor 
who can wait five years after planting for returns, there is 
no investment more certain, more profitable, and more en- 
during than a cocoanut plantation. 

LUMBEE. 

The Department of Mindanao and Sulu contains more 
than 50 per cent of the standing timber in the Philippines, 
or about 100 billion board feet. It is rapidly becoming the 
only portion of the Philippines where the standard hard 
woods may still be obtained in unlimited quantities. Some- 
thing like 3,000 species occur, but the bulk of the forest is 
composed of the following: 

Red and White Lauan. Of this there are several varieties. 
A good building timber and practically our only soft wood 
in the American sense. 

Galantas (bird's eye). Has a sheen like old gold. A very 
fine cabinet wood. 

Tanguile. A beautiful cabinet wood. 

Apitong. Strong, resinous, suitable for framing timbers 
and boat building. Can be secured in great lengths. 

Ouijo. Elastic and pretty. Is used where great strength 
is required and in wagon and carriage building. 

Pagatpat. Dark brown, turning to black. Is very hard, 
but easy to work, and makes an ideal flooring. Takes a most 
beautiful glossy polish and needs no waxing. 

Mangachapuy . White, turning to yellow. Is one of the 
best and prettiest native woods. 

Yacal. Exceptionally hard and durable. 

Lumbayao. The most popular wood in the Department 
as well as one of the most beautiful. Ideal for flooring, 
furniture, and general purposes. 

See samples of the above woods at the Department ex- 
hibit. It is still possible to obtain choice concessions for 
cutting timber in many parts of the Department. 

COFFEE. 

Malabang coffee, which is grown around the shores of 
Lake Lanao, has hardly any superior for aroma in the mar- 
kets of the world. It is probable that coffee culture on a 
large scale will soon be begun in the district of Lanao. 
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STOCK RAISING. 

Cattle raising is another excellent form of investment in 
this Department. There are vast areas of fine grazing land 
which can be secured on most liberal terms, as well as an 
excellent market for cattle. 

The native cattle are rather small, but the government and 
several ranchmen have imported bulls of standard breeds 
from India and America, and many fine herds of grade cattle 
can now be seen. Crossing the native stock with the Ben- 
gali (sacred white bull) produces an ideal beef animal, and 
at the same time renders the breed immune to several cattle 
diseases. 

It is impassible within the limits of this pamphlet to more 
than sketch the principal industries of the Department. Our 
pearls are sought for around the globe and in our exhibit 
you will see some of the gleaming wealth brought from the 
depths of the Sulu Sea. The size and beauty of our citrus 
fruits from Davao will attract your attention — it merely 
means that in a few years refrigerator boats will be running 
from Davao to Manila. The delicate mangostine is rarely 
found in the Philippines outside of this Department. 
Its tree requires 20 years to grow into bearing, and the 
round, pink mangostines are called "king's fruit" by the 
Sulus. The durian has an evil smell, but that disappears 
with the first mouthful and then you taste peaches, grapes, 
maple sugar, strawberries — but why describe the indescri- 
bable? Our rice, our corn, our peanuts, our tapioca, await 
inspection. 

And if you should wonder what manner of man our moun- 
tains and forests have bred — should you desire to see what 
changes the faith of Islam has brought to the genus homo 
of the southern archipelago, look about you. You will see 
Bagobos gay with their patiently wrought beadwork; skill- 
ful Moro silversmiths from Lanao; Tiruray basket weavers 
from the highlands of Cotabato, while from the mighty 
valley of that district are cunning workers in brass whose 
skill will produce anything from a buyo box to a small can- 
non. Those weavers of strange designs upon looms whose 
model has not changed since Babylon was great, are women 
of Taluksangay; while Jolo, sanguinary Jolo — how hath the 
mighty fallen — sends only vendors of pearls and weavers of 
cloth and mats. 

The Department of Mindanao and Sulu, with its unoccupied 
areas suitable for agricultural investments, eagerly wel- 
comes immigrants and capitalists. There is an abundance 
of work for such labor as may choose to immigrate from 
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the more crowded provinces of the north. Settlers are offered 
free homesteads and adequate protection. The Department 
also welcomes capitalists who may be able to furnish the 
means for the rapid development of its resources. Visitors 
and prospective investors are shown every courtesy and 
will be assisted in every legitimate way by the authorities. 
If you are a prospective investor, if you wish to establish 
an agricultural enterprise in the most productive, most salu- 
brious portion of the tropics, it will be well for you to com- 
municate with the authorities of the Department at Zambo- 
anga. 
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